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studying in the yamuns and in practice the adminis¬ 
trative organisation of Mongolia under both the Chinese 
rule and the modifying influence of Mongolian common 
law, and paying attention at the same time to the interests 
of Russian trade in that immense territory, which begins 
to be dotted with Russian trade factories. In this work 
he was much helped by his wife, Mme. Olga Pozdneeff, 
who travelled with him all the time, and by M. Fedorofif, 
who acted as a photographer of the expedition. Many 
of the photographs, chiefly of landscapes, ancient burial- 
places, old stone monuments, and monasteries, not to 
omit a portrait of the present grand-priest and “ in¬ 
carnation” of deity—the Urga khutnkhta —are most 
interesting. 

It is intended to publish the entire work in seven 
volumes, two of which will be given to the diaries of the 
expedition, one to the administrative organisation of the 
country, and one to Lamaism, which widely differs from 
the ‘ Sakia-munism ” that has lately been so much 
studied in Western Europe. The fifth volume will be 
devoted to various ethnographical materials, chiefly to 
folk-lore ; the sixth, to trade ; and the seventh, to a history 
of the prince families of Mongolia. 

Tt would be utterly impossible to sum up in this place 
the volume which we now have before us. The routes 
followed by M. Pozdneeff being well-known to geo¬ 
graphers, only small additional geographical features 
could be gleaned here and there. On the contrary, the 
diary is full of small details about the features, the char¬ 
acter, and the aspects of the towns of Urga, Ulyasutai, and 
Khobdo ; the monasteries visited by the author; the 
organisation of the Chinese and Russian post in Mon¬ 
golia ; the relations between the local functionaries and 
the higher ones at Pekin, and so on. Some little scenes 
of the life of these functionaries, which are scattered 
through the diary, are worth pages of description, but 
they c uld hardly be mentioned without entering into 
many details. The same must be said of the monasteries, 
each of which has its own individual importance in 
the religious and political life of the country; Urga, 
for instance, which is the residence of the deity of 
Mongolia—the khutukhta —and the seat of a steadily in¬ 
creasing population of Lamas (they numbered 13,850 in 
1889), is the political centre of the country—“ its St. 
Petersburg,” as the author says ; while the monastery of 
Erdeni-tsu is its “Moscow”—that is, the heart of the 
country, and a living witness of all the chief events of the 
history of Khalkha Mongolia, vdiere every temple and 
chapel, and every one of the ninety-two towers of its outer 
wall has a significance for the inhabitants. 

A special chapter, which has a real historical value, 
and gives a deep insight into the present conditions of 
Lamaite Buddhism under Chinese rule, is the chapter 
devoted to the “incarnations,” past and present, of 
bodisatva , in the persons of the subsequent k/iutukhtas, or 
grand priests and deities of Urga. These “ incarnations,” 
as is known, take place in Tibet ; that is, plainly speak¬ 
ing, a boy is selected for that purpose by the Tibet Lamas, 
and brought and enthroned with great pomp at Urga. 
The history of these “incarnations” for the last three 
hundred years is very edifying. 

The second volume will contain the diary of the expedi¬ 
tion during the year 1893. P- K. 
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Rough Notes and Memoranda relating to the Natural 

History of the Bermudas. By the late J. L. Hurdis. 

Edited by his daughter, H. J. Hurdis. Svo, pp. 

viii + 408. (London : R. H. Porter, 1897.) 

That a group of islands where the list of resident native 
land birds comprises only seven species, in addition to 
which four maritime kinds frequent the coasts in summer, 
should be visited by no less than one hundred and 
twenty-eight other species, chiefly migrants, is a won¬ 
derful fact in natural history, and one worthy of the best 
attention of those interested in solving the problem of 
bird migration. To record the dates of the arrival and 
departure of these various migratory species, appears to 
have been the task set himself by the late Mr. Hurdis ; 
and the present volume (portions of which have already 
appeared in another work issued as far back as 1859) is 
the result of his labours. 

The work is in journal form, and is written somewhat 
after the style of White’s “ Selborne” ; and if it lacks the 
charm of that classic, this can hardly be considered a 
fault on the part of its author. At the end of the notes 
on the Bermuda birds, a list of the migratory species is 
given. And here it is to be regretted that the dates of 
arrival and departure are omitted; while we look in vain 
for any theories of migration, or hints as to whence the 
wanderers came and to what lands they departed. But, 
in justice to the author, it must be remembered that the 
notes were written at a time when the importance of such 
observations was not ranked as high as it is at the pre¬ 
sent day. 

It is not, however, by any means, to birds alone that 
the notes are restricted; and nearly a hundred pages are 
devoted to the other fence natures , as well as to plants, 
climate and meteorology, geology, and the early settle¬ 
ment of the islands. The editor has, on the whole, dis¬ 
charged her share of the task well, although it would 
have been better had the repetitions of the names of the 
regiments to which the author’s numerous fellow observers 
belonged been omitted. A few illustrations of birds and 
scenery would also have considerably lightened the perusal 
of a very readable book. R. L. 

Das IVesen der Electricitdt und des Magnetismus auf 

Grund eines einheitlichen Substanzbegriffes. By J G. 

Vogt. Pp. 134- (Leipzig, 1897.) 

In this pamphlet the author proposes a theory of elec¬ 
tricity which is based on a new conception of the con¬ 
stitution of ether and matter. This conception of matter 
supposes that all bodies and the ether are to a certain 
extent continuous and made of the same material, there 
being in all cases an initial and final condition both of 
molecules and ether. 

The reason for this new proposal seems to be more 
sentimental than substantial. The author does not con 
sider that the modern molecule is an interesting body, 
as it has no object of its own in existence, The follow¬ 
ing sentences on page 7 of the introduction fairly repre¬ 
sents the author’s feeling on the subject:—“Es giebt 
nichts absurderes als der moderne kinetische Substanz- 
begriff nach welchem die Materie aus Atomen oder 
diskreten Massenteilchen besteht, die in der mono- 
tonsten Weise durch alle Ewigkeiten hin- und her- 
schwingen. Etwas stupideres und sinloseres ist kaum 
denkbar, und nur trockene, vom biicherstaube der 
Jahrhunderte verscliiittete Physiker konnten eine solche 
trostlose Idee aushechen.” 

The leading idea which the author introduces is that 
space is filled with continuous matter, and that there is 
distributed through it centres of condensation. Surround¬ 
ing each of these centres is a quantity of matter, which 
forms a sphere. The material inside these spheres is 
always tending to become more condensed whether the 
sphere belongs to the ether or to an atom, which is 
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merely a collection of these spheres in a very high state 
of condensation. To illustrate this tendency to condense, 
the author compares it with the tendency of the sun and 
stars to cool and contract, and eventually to form bodies 
like the moon. This theory of the constitution of mattef, 
we are told, explains all the natural phenomena of light, 
heat, electricity and magnetism, without a single con¬ 
tradiction. 

Having tried to upset the existihg theories, and having 
told us that this new theory will explain practically 
everything, the author, to our surprise, fails completely 
to put forward convincing proofs in support of its appli¬ 
cation to electricity and magnetism. A good example 
of the class of explanation with which the pamphlet 
abounds is to oe found on page 48, where the loss of 
electricity from conductors in damp weather is alluded 
to. A positively charged body is supposed to be sur¬ 
rounded by layers of negative ether spheres—that is, by 
spheres having a larger radius than the mean ether 
sphere. These negative ether spheres are in a high 
state of tension, and when a water molecule comes into 
the space which they occupy it relieves this tension, and 
so partly discharges the conductor. If we accept this 
explanation, there is absolutely nothing to prevent us 
supposing that small particles could discharge a con¬ 
ductor without touching it, or without being connected 
to it by any other material except the ether, as the 
author supposes that the layers of negative ether spheres, 
above alluded to, extend to finite distances from the 
conductor. 

Experience, liowevei, will not allow us to accept such 
an explanation at all, for it has been perfectly well 
established that the vapour rising from an electrified 
surface carries with it no charge. In connection with 
the magnetism of the earth we find, on page 90, an 
interesting piece of information. We are there told that 
it is only those heavenly bodies which rotate that have 
polarity, and that, consequently , the moon is nen-magnetic / 

It is consoling to learn that the author has suffered 
hitherto so much from hostile critics that lie can no 
longer be stung by the suggestion that his philosophy 
Is “blank Unsinn/’ ]. S. T. 

Farm and Garden Insects. By Prof. Wm. Somerville. 

Pp. viii + 127. (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 

1897.) _ ■ 

A useful little text-book for beginners, and an excellent 
reference book for practical farmers. The three parts 
into which the book is divided are judiciously arranged. 
The first gives in a clear and distinct manner the rudi¬ 
ments of entomology, and forms, therefore, a useful 
introduction to the second part, which describes some 
of the most common insect pests whose ravages cause 
so much loss to the farmer and gardener. This loss may 
be very much modified if the simple precautions and 
remedies contained in the book are adopted. The 
ippendix in a few pages gives most useful information 
about mites, ticks, &c. ; not true insects certainly, but 
which, by attacking our domestic animals, and even man 
himself, cause an immense amount of irritation, inflam¬ 
mation, and consequent loss. Farmers, gardeners, and 
all interested in rural economy will do well to carefully 
study its pages. 

Geology of North-east Durham. By D. Woolacott, B.Sc. 

Pp. vi + 84. (Sunderland : Hills and Co., 1897.) 

This is an orderly account of the geological charac¬ 
teristics and history of North-east Durham. It is written 
in language easily understood by readers unacquainted 
with the elements of geological science, and will, there¬ 
fore, interest a popular public as well as the student of 
British geology. The diagrams are very coarse ; but this 
is doubtless due to the fact that they were prepared for 
publication in a weekly newspaper, in which the articles 
now reprinted originally appeared. 
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[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents . Neither can he itndertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or uny other part of N atu h B. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .} 

Rate of Racial Change that accompanies Different 
Degrees of Severity in Selection. 

It is well known, in a general way, that better results are 
obtained by breeding from very select specimens than from the 
less select; but the statement deserves to be expressed with 
greater precision. I will do so here, 'on the lines laid down in 
“ Natural Inheritance ” (Macmillan, 1889), using the constants 
there determined for the stature of British men, including among 
them the coefficient by which female stature may be corrected 
to its equivalent male value, and thereby eliminating all trouble 
due to sexual differences. 

On this basis, it will be shown, by way of illustrating a 
general problem, how much the stature of a breed of British 
men would be raised in each successive generation, under 
different specified degrees of severity in selection; also the 
utmost limits of stature to which they could be raised in the 
several cases, no change of type being supposed to occur in 
the interim. 

Degrees of severity in selection admit of being defined by the 
method of centiles (or percentiles) fully described in the above 
book. No ambiguity need arise in interpreting such a state¬ 
ment, as that a man occupies the ninetieth centesimal grade in 
stature among a population whose mean stature is 68*5 inches, 
and whose individual statures are normally distributed about 
that mean with a quartile of 1 *5 inches. Referring to Table 8 
in the book, it is seen that the normal deviation at 90 in a 
series whose quartile is 1, is 1*90 ; therefore, in the above case, 
its value is 1*9x17 inches = 3 '23 inches. The mean stature 
of the population is 68*50 inches, which has to be added to 
this, making a total of 7173 inches. Consequently when it is 
said that those persons are selected for parents who occupy the 
grade of 90° in their respective series, the degree of severity in 
the selection has been strictly defined. Similarly in respect to 
any other grade, such as So u or 70°. This method of defining 
severity of selection is applicable to every measurable character, 
and to every form of distribution, skew or other, revealed 
by observation. 

The principle has been fully explained in the above book, by 
which successive generations of the same population are able to 
maintain the same statistical peculiarities notwithstanding the 
“ scatter ” of families. It was shown that the sons of parents of 
similar statures lorm a co-fraternity, whose mean is more 
mediocre than the parental statures. In other words* the mean 
of the co-fraternity regresses towards the mean of the race, the 
coefficient of regression in stature being 2/3. Thus the children 
of parents of grade 90° in stature, deviate on the average no 
more than 2/3 x 3*23 inches, or 2*15 inches, above the mean of 
the race. So much for the first generation of the selected 
parents. 

In the second and subsequent generations, the “scatter” of 
the co-fraternities has to be considered. The quartile of every 
one of them was shown in the book to be 1 *5 inches, conse¬ 
quently the individuals who occupy the grade 90° in a co¬ 
fraternity, are 1*5 x 1*90, or 2 85 inches taller than the mean of 
the co'fraternity, which itself is 2*15 inches above the mean of 
this race, making a total of 5 *00 inches. The mean of their 
offspring, that is of the individuals forming the second gener¬ 
ation of the selected series, is 2/3 of 5*00 inches, or 3*33 above 
the mean of the rest of the race. 

These results are easily generalised and thrown into a formula, 
as follows: w — coefficient of regression; t =tabular deviation 
at the specified grade ; q = quartile of race ; ^' —quartile of co¬ 
fraternity; a — tq\ & — tq'. Then the mean , deviation of the 
pedigree stock from the mean of the race, in each successive 
generation, is :— 

1st generation, wa. 

2nd ,, w{wa -{-£). 

w-w 

nth. ,, w n a -h..£. 

” 1 - w 

When n is large, w n disappears and the limiting velue be- 
w 

comes £_^/8. If w = % as above, the limiting value is equal 

to 2$. 
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